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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational] 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
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Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the an- 
nual dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have 
= a particular interest in the work. Membership dues are as 
ollows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 
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mentary School Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Special Education Dues: Each institutional member in the Special 
Education Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Individual Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $4.00. 


Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 

General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 

1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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REBUILDING OUR AMERICAN SCHOOL 
STRUCTURE 


WILLIAM F. CUNNINGHAM, C.S8. C. ! 


It is of some interest that the recent White House Con- 
ference on Education in none of the six topics listed for 
discussion at the conference made any references to what 
this writer believes is the major problem confronting 
American education today. As I see it, this major problem 
might well have been raised in two of the six topics con- 
sidered but, as far as I covered the press reports of the 
conference, none of the groups into which the almost 2,000 
delegates attending the conference were distributed gave 
this problem any emphasis. What is this major problem 
confronting American education today? 


I. THE MAJOR PROBLEM OF OUR SINGLE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


As a preliminary to answering this question may I 
point out first the major contribution that American edu- 
cation has made towards evolving an education that is 
truly democratic in character. I state that contribution 
in the words of what this writer believes is as yet the best 
book from the purely naturalistic point of view that has 
ever been brought out under the title, Principles of Educa- 
tion. 

Early in the development of our educational insti- 
tutions the dual system of education with its two dis- 
tinct parallel divisions was abandoned. In its place, 
through the organization of a secondary school that 
articulated with the elementary school at one end and 
with the college at the other, a single continuous sys- 
tem was established. This revolutionary change will, 
in the history of intellectual and social emancipation, 
be regarded as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
cultural achievement of the American people. The 
significance of this change is, as yet, hardly realized, 
and is only just beginning to bear fruit. * 


1 Director of the Faculty and Professor of Education, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

2J. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts, Principles of Educa- 
tion (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924), p. 445. 
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This quotation introduces the chapter in my book, The 
Pivotal Problems of Education, which is entitled “The 
Dilemma of Democratic Education.”* In a single school 
system the most difficult problem is how to make provision 
for keeping all students working up to capacity when in 
the same school room there are slow learners, fast learners 
and the large middle group, the average. How can these 
three divergent groups be kept working up to capacity? 
In attempting to handle these groups in the same teaching 
situation, the rate of instruction is always geared to the 
pace of the average. The inevitable outcome of such a sit- 
uation is boredom and frustration for the brilliant students, 
and frustration and discouragement for the slow learners. 


THE DILEMMA OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


This country was the first country in the world to set 
up a democratic school system, if by that we mean a system 
in which all the children of all the people are in the same 
type of school. But this single system has created for us a 
variety of school situations that present problems demand- 
ing solution. Every society is confronted with the problem 
of making provision in its educational system for training 
those who are to be its leaders, and those who are to be the 
followers. Europe has traditionally met this problem by 
two separate school systems, one for the followers (like the 
Volksschule of Old Germany) and one for the leaders (like 
the Gymnasium, preparatory to the university). But such 
a system creates a social rift between the classes, and the 
outcome is social stratification. The United States, with 
its single system, is aiming at mass education, which pro- 
motes group solidarity; but the development of superior 
minds is often sadly neglected. The tendency of the single 
system is to operate at the pace of the average, a pace too 
slow for the fast learners, and too fast for the slow. Can 
we solve this dilemma, retaining our single system (the 
outstanding contribution of the United States to democratic 


3 William F. Cunningham, C. S. C., The Pivotal Problems of Edu- 
cation (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940), pp. 341-364. 
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education), and at the same time make provision for the 
slow, the average, and the superior minds, all within the 
same system? 


FIGURE 1. THE DILEMMA OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 








School Social Makes Fails to 
Systems Outcomes Provision for: Provide for: 





Europe— Social Development of  Sociai 
Dual Systems Stratification Different Solidarity 
(for leaders (class and Groups (as a 
and led) mass) (leaders nation) 

and led) 


United States— Social National Development 
Single System Solidarity Solidarity of Leaders 
(same for (one people, 
all) one nation) 











The terms retardation and acceleration are instances 
of what the academicians in the liberal college call the “jar- 
gon” of education. This group does not seem to realize 
that any science in the process of evolving has as one of 
its first tasks the adoption or invention of a technical ter- 
minology to label the basic concepts it is using. For the 
so called “educationists” retardation always refers to that 
group of pupils in the grade school and high school whose 
mental age has fallen behind their chronological age. <Ac- 
celeration on the other hand commonly refers to making it 
possible for the brighter students to advance more rapidly 
than the average and the slow learners. The difficulty with 
this word is that commonly, if the fast learners are allowed 
to skip a grade or advance in any way in their school work 
ahead of the great middle mass, this is interpreted to mean 
hurrying or hastening them. The fact is, of course, that 
these superior students are not being hurried to complete 
their formal education; rather, in common practice they 
are being retarded. They are the real underprivileged 
students of the American single system since comparatively 
little is ever done to make it possible for them to progress 
at their natural rate. In my opinion this “retardation” of 
superior students is the major problem confronting Ameri- 
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can education today. Instead of being allowed to advance 
at their own rate these students are held back to the pace 
of the great middle mass with the almost certain outcomes 
of boredom and frustration. 

I’ll admit I have a tendency to become eloquent when 
speaking about boredom and frustration of pupils held over- 
long in the elementary school. Although I have no child- 
hood recollection of not being promoted at the end of each 
year, changing from one school system to another three 
times I lost a grade somewhere and did not enter the 8th 
grade until I was fourteen, and this after a year in the 
kindergarten at the age of five. This means that I put in 
ten years in elementary schools. My recollection of that 
last year is very clear. It was terribly boring even though 
I had one of the best teachers I ever had. She had little to 
teach us but she did “enrich” the curriculum by introduc- 
ing us to algebra and with the Spanish-American war over, 
took us through Carpenter’s South American Reader. This 
pleasant experience was the origin of my interest in Latin 
America, an interest not to be satisfied until thirty-seven 
years later when I made a trip through the Panama Canal 
which took me into five of those countries. 


But this did not remove the boredom. I should have 
been in high school. One girl and I were far ahead of the 
other pupils and by receiving a grade of 85 or above, we 
were excused from all examinations. The frustration be- 
came so dominant that it got me into trouble. I don’t re- 
member what I did, but I was expelled from the room, and 
the principal, a kindly elderly man whom we all liked and 
respected, took me into his offices and tutored me for a 
couple of days. But he did not report me home where I 
would have gotten a real licking. Well aware of this, I 
agreed to apologize for what I had done and reentered the 
class. My most vivid recollection of the boys in that 8th 
grade is of one who was always declaring there would be no 
more school for him when he finished that year. “I am 
going to get a job in the shop.’ That meant the sewing- 
machine factory in our little town in northern Illinois. 
This puzzled me immensely. What possible attraction could 
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there be in having “a job in the shop’? I always liked 
school and was already planning to enter the Notre Dame 
preparatory school but that last year was a long dreary 
wait. 

The principle that should be operative in all schools is 
easy to state: all pupils should be kept working up to capa- 
city, but there is nothing simple about putting this prin- 
ciple into operation when a teacher is dealing with the 
slow, the average and the fast learners in the same room. 
Differentiated assignments are the only answer and these 
call for careful planning and are hard to administer. 


II. THE COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 


It was out of this situation that the National Catholic 
Educational Association set up in April, 1942, a committee 
on “Reorganization of the School System.” It made its 
first report of progress the following year. In this mimeo- 
graphed report four plans were presented in Figure 1. 
“Plans of Reorganization” (p. 5). Figure 2 carries the 
title “The American Education Ladder of Tomorrow” and 


it provided for a 6-4-4 plan for elementary school, high 
school and college, which meant awarding the bachelor’s 
degree at the average age of 20 instead of 22, followed by 
the university with its graduate professional and techno- 
logical schools or institutes (p. 9). 


THE PRINTED Report of Progress, NOVEMBER, 1943 


When the decision was reached to print the Report of 
Progress, only the first 15 pages of the mimeographed re- 
port were repeated in the printed edition in November of 
that year and the remaining 33 pages which had dealt with 
plans for reorganization, including both high school and 
college, were left out. A brief conclusion of three pages 
containing the two titles, 1. “Variant Curricula and Varied 
Age Groups” and 2. “Reorganization in High School and 
College,” laid out plans for the committee to increase its 
membership by personnel representing both of these in- 
stitutions which had hardly been represented on the orig- 
inal committee. The urge was to extend the plan of re- 
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organization to these two levels so that the fundamental 
principle adopted, namely, to shorten the time and increase 
the intellectual discipline, might be put into operation on 
both levels. 


THE SECOND Report of Progress—1947 


A second printed progress report of 83 pages entitled 
Practices and Trends in Acceleration, was brought out in 
1947 with this editorial board: Dr. Francis M. Crowley, 
Chairman, Rev. Allan P. Farrell, S. J., and Rev. John J. 
Voight. The brief introduction is written by Father Far- 
rell, S. J., at that time Education Editor of America, now 
Dean of the School of Education at Detroit University. 
Then follow seventy pages divided into four sections. The 
first deals with “Diocesan Reorganization” in which four 
reports are made by diocesan superintendents, (pages 
9-20). In Section II, “Institutional Reorganization,” there 
are three reports from those in charge of a high school 
and two academies (pages 21-34). Section III, “An Eval- 
uation of Acceleration,” is concerned with the college suc- 
cess of graduates of the Covington Latin School, and fresh- 
men entering the University of Notre Dame at an early 
age. Section IV, “Questionnaire Studies of Practices and 
Trends and Acceleration Programs,” has two parts both 
written by Dr. Crowley, chairman of the board. This is 
followed by a two page “Conclusion” by Father Farrell, S. J. 

It is of some interest that Plan II, “Review and Pre- 
view Grades,” presented in the earlier mimeographed and 
the first printed report, is not treated in the second report 
except in a brief reference to it in the introduction.. Since 
this plan was not put into operation until 1946 and there- 
fore was in its first year when the 1947 Bulletin was pre- 
pared, possibly Monsignor Clarence Elwell of Cleveland. 
with his plan operating in only two schools, did not feel 
that it was proper to report on it at that time. However, 
now that the plan has been extended to all the parochial 
schools of Cleveland and he has had nine years of experi- 
ence in working out the intricacies of administration in such 
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a radical change, a report within the coming year based 
upon his 10 years of experience should furnish a good basis 
for evaluation. 


III. THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF A DEMOCRACY 


Figure 2 which carries the same title as this paragraph 
is a big improvement over the old Figure 2 in the mimeo- 
graphed Report of 1943 (page 9). The title for that old 
Figure 2 was, “The American Educational Ladder of To- 
morrow.” In the first place the new Figure 2 has dropped 
the ladder analogy and uses the word “system” instead. 
The ladder analogy is faulty in that it suggests fixity like 
a step ladder, whereas what we want is flexibility. This 
is suggested in the new figure by dropping the label “years” 
on each side of the figure which suggests an exact number 
of years for each school, 6 for the elementary school, 4 for 
the high school, and 4 for the college. The new Figure 2 
labels these three units in this way; the elementary school 


FIGURE 2. THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF A DEMOCRACY 
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is the school for childhood. On the average it is anticipated 
that pupils will complete it in six years but this is no re- 
quirement. The preview and review grades of Monsignor 
Elwell’s plan make it possible for slow learners to take 
one or two years more to complete all the essentials and 
these specialized grades present an opportunity for re- 
medial teaching in specialized instruction for those who 
need it. In the same way in high school and college, once 
the 6-year elementary school has replaced the old 8-grade 
school and most youngsters are beginning high school at 
about 12 years of age, average students will spend the 
average 4 years in each of those two units making them the 
schools for adolescents, the teen-agers from 12 to 20. But 
here, too, provision should be made for the fast learners 
to pass through these two units in less than four years 
and plans for making this possible will be mentioned later 
in this article. Flexible promotions based on measured 
achievement are the solution and could save a year or two 
for bright, hard working students whom we want to see 
continue education in specialized professional schools or in 
the graduate school of the university. This is what we 
must work for. 


WHAT LIES AHEAD? 


With the reactivation of the committee dealing with 
this problem of rebuilding our American school system to 
meet the varying needs and capacities of all the children 
of all the people through elementary education and at least 
two years of secondary education and a greatly increased 
group of high school and college students of radically vari- 
ant capacities now in our institutions, there is a great piece 
of work to be done. This work falls under three headings: 
1) studies of the rapidly increasing literature critical of 
the present American school system; 2) getting reports 
from the institutions treated in the 1947 report and from 
others that have been carrying on work of this kind giving 
the findings of their experiences in the ten-year period 
from 1946-1956; 3) visitation of the more important 
places based upon study of the reports received. These 
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visitations could be made by members of the new committee 
with the intention of making an evaluation in so far as 
that may be possible. 

A dozen or more books have appeared during this period 
that are extremely critical of the present situation in our 
American system of education. Few of these merit serious 
attention. One, however, is far superior to the others since 
it lays out a plan for remedying the situation. This book 
is Arthur Bestor’s The Restoration of Learning. This 
author summarizes the attacks he made on the anti-intel- 
lectualism of the 30’s, such as the Life Adjustment move- 
ment attacked so vigorously in his previous book Educa- 
tional Wastelands (1952), and then presents a plan for 
clearing up what is called our present “educational mess.” 
The striking thing about this plan, is that it is substantially 
the same thing as Monsignor Elwell’s plan of Review and 
Preview Grades, which has now been in operation for nine 
years. There is no evidence that Dr. Bestor has ever 
heard of Monsignor Elwell’s plan (the terminology he uses 
is “Remedial and Review Grades”) but he goes beyond the 
Cleveland plan by continuing the arrangement into high 
school. Here is a statement from his book that presents 
his point of view of the present situation: 

I have stated my reasons for believing that such an 
arrangement is possible if only grade-level in school 
is deliberately divorced from chronological age and 
made to depend exclusively upon the actual intellectual 
progress (or, roughly speaking, the mental age) of 
the individual student concerned. The general prin- 
ciples are obviously more important than any tenta- 
tive organizational details. 4 

Dr. Bestor is now Visiting Professor of History at Oxford 
University, but on his return he will surely want to see the 
Cleveland parochial schools in operation. 

One of the first things a delegation of the reactivated 
committee should do is to make a visitation of the Cleveland 
system and attempt an evaluation, although it is obvious 


+ Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of Learning, a Program for Re- 
deeming the Unfulfilled Promise of American Education (New York: 
Knopf, 1955), p. 310. 
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that no true evaluation is possible until students who have 
passed through it are well into college. A good product is 
the only sure test of good practice. By 1957 ten years will 
have elapsed since the report made by Dr. Crowley’s study. 
Visitations and attempts at evaluation of all of these insti- 
tutions are now called for and whatever others may have 
been operating during this past several years. Assuming 
for a moment that Monsignor Elwell has been meeting 
with considerable success with his two review and preview 
grades (the 4th and the 7th), the suggestion is offered here 
that possibly in the Kansas City situation with a 7th year 
elementary school the introduction of a review and preview 
grade as the fourth grade might solve the problem of mak- 
ing it possible for the superior pupils to save a year, and 
for the group that is inferior to receive the remedial teach- 
ing they need. 

One of the first visitations that should be made is to the 
new setup of the Mercy Sisters of Chicago under which 
they are putting several million dollars into a plant which 
will eventually have an elementary school, a liberal arts 
high school and a liberal college carrying girls and young 
women all the way through from the kindergarten to the 
graduate school. Another report on the college level should 
be obtained on the new plan in operation in the Liberal 
College of the University of Notre Dame now in its second 
year, that is, the sophomore year. In addition to this, 
however, a Committee on Superior Students has been set 
up, and the first project they are considering is a plan 
drawn up by one of the staff calling for the completion of 
the work of the bachelor’s degree by this superior group in 
three years. This will save one year for these fast learning 
students practically all of whom it is hoped will enter profes- 
sional or graduate schools. 


A NEW COMMITTEE 


If this study is to be continued, these reports written, 
and these visitations made as suggested above, we need a 
new committee. Such a committee merits a new title and 
my suggestion for that is the title of this article or some- 
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thing close to that. The key concept is rebuilding the struc- 
ture of our American single system in a way which will 
make it possible for the slow, the average and the fast 
learners to progress at their own rate without any one of 
the three groups interfering with the progress of the other 
two. Ideally the chairman of this new committee might 
well be a superintendent of schools who realizes the prob- 
lem confronting us and through his practical experience in 
administering the schools of a diocese, realizes how difficult 
it is to work out a solution of the problem of keeping all 
pupils working up to capacity. The visitations and at- 
tempts at evaluation might well be turned over to members 
of the committee who are professionally trained in educa- 
tion, but pastors, principals of elementary schools and high 
schools, as well as college deans, should constitute the bulk 
of the membership. With such a group truly interested in 
the problem and working hard to evolve a solution or, per- 
haps better, a variety of solutions, we may be confident that 
we will eventually arrive at this goal. 





SOME IDEAS ABOUT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


REV. JOHN J. GREEN, O. S. F. S.! 


Christian education takes on the whole aggregate 
of human life physical and spiritual, intellectual and 
moral, individual, domestic and social, not with the 
view of reducing it in any way, but in order to elevate, 
regulate, and perfect it, in accordance with the ex- 
ample and teaching of Christ. ? 


It strikes me that the words of Pius XI spoken in Rome 
on the thirty-first day of December, in the year 1929, are 
in essence the very same notions and ideas that educators 
throughout the country have been trying to get across to 
the schools in the past quarter of a century. The idea of 
teaching the “whole man”’ is as old as the Catholic Church. 
True, in the past, due to circumstances, whether they were 
social, economic, or political, the education of our children 
was too often specialized or directed toward preparation 
for further study in professional fields. This could be said 
of education offered in most of the areas of our country. 
As the country expanded and the population increased, so 
did our educational ideals. If we have been slow to ad- 
vance, it has not been because we have wanted to tarry, 
but rather because sometimes we did not have the necessary 
wherewithal to grow. Our devoted people have generously 
tried to supply the necessary means with which to grow. 
It has been a long struggle that may have no end. The 
important thing is that progress has been made in all areas 
but especially in the enlargement and enrichment of the 
programs in our secondary schools. 


For quite some time now our Catholic ideals, aims and 
objectives have been more sharply defined and clarified 


1 Associate Secretary, Secondary School Department, NCEA, 
Washington, D. C. 

2 Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth (Washington: The 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1936), pp. 35-36. 
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for us in the field of education. We know, too, that precise 
aims and objectives are essentially important in formulat- 
ing a curriculum program. In recent years the curriculum 
has been defined as all of the directed learning experiences 
of the child under the influence of the school. After we 
accept this and after we know our objectives and aims, 
then we should review critically from time to time our pro- 
gram of studies to see if it offers to the student the best 
possible learning experiences in order to achieve our ob- 
jectives in light of the Holy Father’s encyclical on Chris- 
tian education. 

I am sure that many of our schools are trying to develop 
or have been in the process of trying to develop curriculum 
studies that best fit the needs of their students. Our unity 
is assured since most of us agree that we must keep in 
mind the student and his needs, rather than courses and 
subject areas which often attract the educationist and di- 
vide his loyalties. Too often courses are centered around 
the externals and fail to take into account the abilities of 
our students as well as the difficulties that confront them. 
In many cases, I believe, we will not have to alter our se- 
lection of courses but rather alter our emphasis on the 
subject matter. This is the task of the individual teacher. 
Let’s never have it said that our teachers have had years 
of experience only with the same textbook. Good teachers 
cannot afford to become slaves to a single book. It is true 
that teaching subject areas is the predominant form of 
teaching in our country and may remain so for the in- 
definite future. But these subjects can and must be taught 
more effectively than they have been in the past. There 
can never be a solution to the problem if we are merely go- 
ing to restate our objectives and then continue our teach- 
ing much the same as it has continued for the past twenty- 
five years. 

It would seem that once a program has been formulated 
by school authorities working together, its main success 
rests on the shoulders of the classroom teacher. The 
teacher, who has the responsibility to teach the student, 
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should likewise have an important role in the formulation 
of the course of studies. Once the course of studies has 
been devised and planned by curriculum committees, it is 
the duty of the teacher to present the course adequately to 
his pupils. He must remember that the course of studies 
will tell him “what” to teach but not “how” to teach it. 
It is necessary, therefore, in introducing a unit of work 
that the teacher be sure that adequate materials and proper 
aids are included along with the unit. He should always 
keep before him the relationship between the instructor and 
the pupil, as well as the pupil’s readiness for the material 
at hand. He must evaluate immediately the student’s in- 
terest and offer encouragement both in success and failure. 


Basically the task of the teacher remains the same today 
in our schools as it was twenty-five years ago, but along 
with the constant social changes and other complexities of 
our modern age it has become necessary for us to give 
students everything that we can in order to make them aware 
of their obligations to self, and to home and community. 
These changes have brought with them many advances in 
the field of education which we are able to use in preparing 
our students for their life work. The old system in most 
of our schools sometimes put emphasis on the subject mat- 
ter and gave little part to individual differences of students. 
Today through our many fine testing programs we are able 
at least to obtain an indication as to what type of course 
the individual student would best succeed in as a student 
and as a preparation for his career. 

The purpose of education is the harmonious development 
of the whole individual, rather than a partial development 
of any one particular talent. Once more this is primarily 
the task of the teacher who must guide and direct and en- 
courage the student. Therefore we who teach must have 
wide horizons and not just be specialists in our own pre- 
occupations. We must be interested in the other depart- 
ments and cooperate with them in giving the student an 
equally wide horizon. To be sure, the textbook is a useful 
guide for the student but not something that must be 
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mastered page by page because of some inherent necessity. 
The transition of the course from theory to practice is the 
responsibility of the classroom teacher who can bring this 
about by effective leadership and emphasis. The competent 
teacher can direct the student who will be going on to 
higher studies. At the same time he can make the material 
functional and interesting for the student who is going to 
terminate his work at the twelfth grade, giving him some 
idea of the dimension of his present and future responsi- 
bilities. All of these things are being done to some extent 
but a challenging future beckons us all. 

We have heard a great deal in the past twenty-five 
years about general education or “education of the whole 
man,” and how we must make changes in the curriculum 
in order to take care of all types of students. Anyone who 
studies Catholic theology and understands the aims and 
principles of Catholic education realizes that we have been 
chiefly preparing the “whole man” to take his rightful place 
in society, here and hereafter. Proponents of general edu- 
cation tell us that we must obtain unity as a basis for sound 
education. We know that we do not have to seek unity 
since we already possess it. We are not looking for prin- 
ciples; we have them. We rather are seeking ways and 
means of applying these principles and learning them more 
intimately. For the most part our present courses are es- 
sential for our students and once proper integration is 
achieved there will be no confusion, and the cry, “Where 
shall we find time in the school day to accomplish all this?” 
will be hushed by this well integrated program. 

We have a wonderful opportunity in our schools to offer 
a richer choice of curriculum materials, materials that will 
be the basis for advancement in Christian learning and per- 
fection. The major part of our program will not have to 
be changed but can be given new strength; the elective 
courses offered will be a real asset to the student following 
a general course. Our Catholic schools are part and parcel 
of the general educational world today and often we are 
more affected by our educational environment than we 
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suspect. It is true that many of these influences are bene- 
ficial to us and we should make use of them. We should 
discard those things which are not in keeping with our 
philosophy of Catholic education. The curriculum changes 
that should take place in our schools need not be startling 
or novel. Practices that have been successful are not to 
be replaced, but rather fortified by such courses that may 
provide a more significant education. This need not mean 
“‘watering-down” the various areas of study but rather a 
presentation of the subject with an enthusiasm and interest 
that can captivate the disinterested student. The compensa- 
tion in return will be student improvement that will assert 
itself. The terminal student will be prepared for the future 
and the college-bound student will have the necessary back- 
ground that is needed for his field of continued study. 


Is this too large a charge for the classroom teacher? 
Not at all. It is the teacher who must carry on the pro- 
gram and reflect the attitude of the school, but this is 
readily possible with the aid of each and every member of 


the faculty in cooperation with the school administrators. 
The entire faculty working as a unit, each sharing the 
other’s experiences, cannot fail. The faculty meeting is the 
place where problems and policies can be discussed and 
agreed upon as a group project. Here, a prerequisite is a 
wholehearted cooperation and a “spirit of belonging.” In 
operating a well-integrated program, “many heads are 
better than one,” and this should be the attitude character- 
izing a successful faculty meeting. What is best for the 
students is the first consideration. From time to time at 
these meetings there should be a critical review of the 
various courses of studies to learn whether or not these 
adequately fit the school philosophy. Experienced teachers 
may become too complacent in their work, especially if they 
have been at it for a long period of time, while beginning 
teachers may often become frustrated because of self-real- 
ized deficiencies. Problems such as these can be solved by 
a well-integrated and unified faculty. A unified faculty can 
be achieved by meeting once a week. These meetings should 
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be just as valuable to the teacher and staff as a workshop; 
if they are not, then something is missing. These ideas 
have not been presented as something new but rather as 
a review and a self-examination to see if we are fulfilling 
the admonition given us by Our Holy Father to educate the 
whole man. 


Here at NCEA, as we look across the nation, we have 
been impressed by the wonderful strides that have been 
taken by our secondary schools and by our devoted teachers 
who have assumed the responsibility to form our youth and 
fulfill the words of the Divine Teacher when He said, “Go 
teach.” The NCEA is designed to help and aid teachers 
in every possible way. For a long time we have needed a 
“clearinghouse” for our secondary schools to furnish a 
unified source of information and so be a resource center 
for our schools. We shall always have our problems, to 
be sure, but working together and aiding one another, we 
can expect to sharpen our critical senses and to suggest 
adequate answers to challenging situations. 


Some of the problems that lie before us at the present 
time include: 


1. Guidance and Guidance Personnel: 


Guidance today in our schools is a “must.” It is neces- 
sary that it become equally important in every school re- 
gardless of size. The guidance director should be a trained 
advisor in his field, well acquainted with testing programs, 
and able to interpret them. He should have the necessary 
time and equipment for a functioning department. His 
teaching schedule should be arranged (if it is necessary for 
him to teach) to allow sufficient time for interviews and to 
collect information about his clients. A suitable space should 
be made available for interviews and record keeping. A 
live filing system should pinpoint the student and his school 
program, and should be readily available as a follow-up. 
The whole guidance program must be shared with the 
faculty and a good rapport between faculty and guidance 
department is an obvious prerequisite. 
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2. Remedial Reading: 


We have come a long way in dealing with reading dis- 
abilities but there is still a long way to go before we have 
the situation under control. The solution lies not with the 
remedial teacher alone. There must be assistance on the 
part of the entire school faculty and encouragement given 
to the student that has to meet this problem. Oftentimes 
success comes more quickly with the proper cooperation 
from the various departments in the school. 


3. A Need for Science Teachers: 


It is evident that there is a serious shortage of well 
prepared science teachers. It is hard to say where the 
fault lies. Sometimes the science teacher has been hastily 
assigned, but now, when the nation seeks the best in the 
scientific field, we ought seriously to reconsider our atti- 
tude towards the whole problem. Some students who might 
have gone into the field have been discouraged because they 
did not have basic courses at the secondary level. Defi- 


ciencies in mathematics have likewise discouraged many 
students from attempting college programs because their 
high school foundation was insecure. As our courses in 
science go, so go our best students in science. 


4. Foreign Language: 

The skills that foreign language courses offer in com- 
munication and thinking are important. Many schools 
have let these go by default. But language is essential to 
world understanding and amity. Perhaps it was the method 
rather than the subject that the students rejected. A whole 
new area of discussion and research lies before us in this 
challenging field. 

5. Parent Teacher Organizations: 

Good relations between home and school are essential. 
If we interest people in our community in our school prob- 
lems, they can and will take up the challenge and cooperate 
with us. Although we do encourage our students to partic- 
ipate in their parish activities, we sometimes fail to advise 
the parents of our students what we are about. 
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6. Professional Education of Teachers: 

More and more state requirements demand master of 
arts degrees for teachers in the secondary schools. Probably 
all states will require this additional preparation before 
many more years have passed. The number of professional 
organizations interested in teacher preparation, accredita- 
tion and affiliation are on the increase. Their existence and 
their programs hold out a challenge to us to improve our 
own teacher preparation professionally and spiritually. 

7. Drop-Out Studies: 

On the whole, studies on drop-outs seem to indicate that 
educational changes have given the student a greater desire 
to stay in school. Programs are now designed so that the 
student may select a course that he feels will be of value 
to him in his future work. This does not mean a surrender 
to eclecticism but an awareness of opportunities. These 
problems are familiar to you. Undoubtedly you are taking 
proper measures to meet them in your school situation. It 
is important for our schools to continue their studies about 
enrichment of our programs and curricula. Special efforts 
must be made to provide wide experiences for our youth. 
The future does indeed look bright; from all sides we get 
continuous reports of progress that has been made. A 
great deal of interest has been given in recent years to the 
common learning, and a great number of conferences have 
been set up for parents in various dioceses around the 
country. Many of the new high schools now include a year 
of shop for the boys and a course in home economics for the © 
girls. It is hoped that vocational guidance will continue to 
develop, along with the general guidance programs now 
functioning in many of our schools. The courses offered in 
the social studies have been revised and offer a wider scope 
to the student. 

In the Report of the Second Commission on Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth, A Look Ahead in Secondary 
Education, we learn of the many new programs in our 
school system. The Commission on American Citizenship 
of the Catholic University of America has given leadership 
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and guidance to schools working on curriculum revision; 
the Sisters of the Presentation of San Francisco have 
launched the Christian Family Living Program; a com- 
mittee on curriculum revision has been working with ex- 
cellent results in the Archdiocese of Boston. Work con- 
ferences have been organized and are functioning well in 
the Archdiocese of Milwaukee. In various areas of the 
country groups of dioceses have come together to set up 
workable programs. St. Louis and Philadelphia have guid- 
ance programs operating for the benefit of all the students. 
New Orleans has study groups in all of the schools of the 
archdiocese as a start for systematic revision. 

We have moved with the times in our educational system. 
This was very aptly put just recently by Archbishop Cush- 
ing in an address at a meeting of the New England Unit 
of the Secondary School Department of NCEA, “. . . to 
carry out this gigantic task, so much has been done by so 
many people and with so few material resources, that on 
the face of it, the task is simply impossible. Yet day after 
day, every single day, we are doing it; and every day, please 
God, we are going to continue to do it.” Our educational 
programs are ever in motion and we must continuously keep 
abreast of the times by putting all our efforts into the im- 
provement of our programs. We in the national office earn- 
estly request you to send us a copy of your program, a list 
of your adopted and supplementary textbooks, outlines of 
guidance programs, studies that have been made or study 
areas that you intend to revise, as well as other useful 
material. In turn, be assured of our constant concern 
about the progress of your school and our desire to aid 
you in every way possible. Let us know of your problems 
and failures as well as your successes and gains. We will 
try to keep you informed about current developments in 
the field. 
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